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Lions on His Trail 


The silence of the evening was shat- 
tered by an ear-splitting roar. Neal knew it 
meant only one thing—a lion, probably 
two, had picked up his scent on the trail. 

And he wouldn’t have been in this dan- 
ger at all if it hadn’t been for the lizards. 

That morning Neal had begged his father 
to take him to one of the African mission 
stations where a new church was to be dedi- 
cated. Neal didn’t care too much about the 
building, but he knew that some huge liz- 
ards lived by a stream not far from this 
mission station, and he wanted the skin of 
one for a belt. While daddy was preaching 
the dedication sermon, he could be hunting 
lizards. 

Father finally agreed. It wasn’t Sabbath. 
When they arrived at the mission station, 
father asked the mission director if there 
was someone who could go lizard hunting 
with the boy. The mission director picked 
out Samuel, a large man with rippling 
muscles and a lovely smile. 

For hours Neal tried to catch a lizard. 
The scaley reptiles lay so still, sunning 
themselves on the rocks, that it looked as 
if it would be easy to catch one. But every 
time Neal got close he was sure to hit his 
shoe against a loose pebble or crush a dry 
twig, and quick as a flash of lightning the 
lizard would be gone. 

Quite late in the afternoon Samuel said, 
“How about letting me try to catch one 
for you?” Neal was sure he couldn’t. He 
weighed so much. How could he possibly 
sneak up quietly on this rough ground? 

But Neal let him try—and he caught 
the first one he went after! Samuel put it 
into a bag and walloped it a time or two 
against a rock. Then he said, “We’d better 
be getting back to the mission station.” 

“May I carry the lizard?” Neal asked. 
Even though he hadn’t been able to catch 
one, he still wanted to look like the hero, 
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And Samuel, flashing that marvelous smile, 
let him take it. 

Up to the mission station they went, the 
lizard over Neal’s shoulder. But the dead 
animal was heavier than Neal had ex- 
pected, and the hill was steep. When they 
reached the mission station the director 
told them that Neal’s father had left already 
but would wait at a certain place. Samuel 
was to go with Neal until they reached the 
car. Neal decided to leave the lizard behind, 
and the mission director kindly said that 
he would have someone fix it up for a belt 
so Neal could wear it next time he came. 

Now to reach the car. Evening was com- 
ing on. The path led through fields of very 
tall grass. Night fell, utterly pitch black, 
without a single star. 

Then rain. The path had been walked on 
for so many years that it was cut deep into 
the ground, like a ditch. The water filled 
it and ran along like a river. Neal tried to 
use his flashlight, but the rain put it out. 
He was so weary when he reached the top 
of a hill he had to stop. Samuel hoisted him 
onto his shoulders and pressed forward. 
But the mud was slick. Samuel slipped, 
falling in one direction and Neal in an- 
other. 

Then came that terrible roar. It was so 
close they knew the lions had discovered 
their scent. They couldn’t hide. The lions 
would easily find them in the grass. But 
they could pray, and they knelt in the mud 
and asked God to protect them. Then up 
and on they went. 

Above, to the left, were the campfires of 
a village, but they dared not shout. And 
the lions roared again. Man and boy pressed 
on, slipping, sliding, falling. Would they 
never reach the car? 

But they did, and got home safely. Next 
day the mail carrier visited the village they 
had passed, and the villagers told him they 
had watched two lions trailing Samuel and 
Neal, only a hundred yards behind them. 
But the lions never came any closer. The 
villagers couldn’t understand why. 

But Samuel and Neal could. 

It is wonderfully comforting, isn’t it, to 
know that when we are in danger the an- 
gels are close by, protecting us. 


Your friend, 


. Ware 



































The Boy With 





the Funny-colored Mouth 


By WILLIAM I. RANKIN 


Mo buy us some pop,” Myrle and I 
coaxed. 

Mom reacted as she usually did when we 
asked for something she did not approve of. 
Her lips went into a thin line and she said 
nothing. She took Myrle with her to get 
some fresh vegetables, and I slipped over 
and lifted the lid to the cold box where 
Mr. Hood kept the soda pop. In the middle 
was a large cake of ice, and surrounding it 
were dozens of bottles of frosty drink in a 


rainbow array of color. Strawberry, grape, 
cherry, and so many other different fla- 
vors made my mouth water on that hot 
July day. 

“Please, Mom, just one bottle of pop,” 
sister whispered, and I closed the lid to join 
her campaign. 

“Think how cool and refreshing it would 
taste, Mom,” I added. 

With a look of finality mother turned to 

To page 18 


I lifted the lid and feasted my eyes on all those lovely bottles. Which one should | choose? 


JOHN GOURLFY, ARTIST 








TIMMY GOES FIRST 


By EBEN C. INNESS 


{7 WAS not easy for Grandpa Straldt— 
this hiking in the mountains. What made 
it worse was that his two grandsons, Johnny 
and Timmy, did not seem the least bit in- 
terested in the things he was trying to show 
them. 

“You see,” he explained, as they climbed 
from their cabin on the lake up the fire road 
toward the ranger station, “the showers last 
night settled the dust, so old Mother Na- 
ture is starting with a clean slate this morn- 
ing. These are the tracks of a deer walking 
slowly. Here another deer crossed the road 
running hard. Dogs were chasing him. See 
how the dirt has been kicked back by their 
speeding feet?” 

But the boys weren't listening. 

Then he showed them where some chip- 
munks had played in the morning sun and 
where one of them had struggled with a 
pine cone to get a few seeds for breakfast. 

“Uh huh,” said the boys. “How much 
farther is it to the top?” 

They finally reached the point where 
they must leave the road and turn onto the 
trail to Hood Top Mountain. Grandpa called 
them to him and made them sit down. 

“We're leaving the road now and starting 
up a mountain trail. It is not well marked 
and there are two things I want you to re- 
member. First, you must not leave the trail 
unless you let me know ahead of time. Sec- 
ond, in the difficult places always let me go 
first. Can you remember?” 

“Aw, that’s easy,” jeered Timmy. “Dad’s 
told us all that stuff. We already know 
about it.” 

“Good. I’m going to have to run up to the 
ranger station for a few minutes to ask 


about the trail to Mt. Hartsrun. Can I trust 
you boys to stay here till I get back?” 

“Sure, Grandpa. We'll play right around 
here.” 

When grandpa came back at the end of 
ten minutes the boys were nowhere to be 
seen. He called, but there was no answer. 
He went down the trail looking for their 
tracks and finally found the prints of their 
rubber-soled shoes in the soft earth. He 
listened carefully and heard the boys 
shouting far off to the left. “Grandpa! 
Grra-a-a-n-d-p-a!” They were almost out of 
hearing. 

He followed the faint sound of the shout- 
ing until he came to an open space where he 
could see the boys below him. They were 
trapped in a patch of chaparral. Although 
only eighteen or twenty inches high, the 
brush hooked into their clothing and tripped 
them so effectively they could only strug- 
gle. And struggle they did, in near panic, 
yelling for grandpa with all their might. 

Grandpa skirted through the trees, un- 
seen, until he was quite near them, then 
said in a low, calm voice, “What was it you 
promised me about not getting off the 
trail?” 

“But, Grandpa,” cried Johnny, “you 
should have seen the little deer we followed. 
We just had to find out where it was go- 
ing.” 

“And I suppose you would still be follow- 
ing it if the chaparral had not stopped you. 
Then I never would have found you. Now 
the problem is: How are you going to get 
out of there?” 

“You've got to help us, Grandpa. We 
can’t get out by ourselves.” 
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“Oh, yes, you can. You got in there by 
yourselves, didn’t you? Now you can find 
the way out.” 

“But you've got to help us. I can’t even 
move!” Timmy was beginning to cry. Sud- 
denly he screamed in anger. 

“Just a minute! Just a minute! Calm 
down, youngster. It seems there’s another 
tule of the trail 1 should have told you 
about. No matter how dangerous a spot you 
get into, don’t Jose your head, use it. I'll be 
waiting for you when you get out. You 
might try walking on the branches instead 
of on the earth.” 

In a few minutes the boys decided to try 
grtandpa’s suggestion and soon found that if 
they stepped on the limbs of the chaparral 
instead of trying to walk between the 
bushes they could make good headway. 
They were soon out of trouble and back on 
the trail. 

For the next hour they behaved them- 
selves beautifully. When they reached the 
base of the big dome that forms the “hood” 
of Hood Top Mountain, all three decided to 
eat their sandwiches before starting the 
strenuous climb. Timmy finished his lunch 
first and went exploring while grandpa 
stretched out for a rest. He didn’t bother 
to tell him where he was going. 

It seemed no more than a minute or two 
had gone by before Timmy's piercing cry 
split the air. “Grandpa! Come quick! I’m 
stuck! I'm going to fall!” 

“Oh, no, you’re not. You just think you 
are. Remember, you can’t afford to lose your 
head.” Grandpa was shouting as he ran, try- 
ing to be reassuring. But when he saw 
where Timmy was, he almost lost his own 


head. 


Instead of following the trail up to the 
dome and mounting the steps that had been 
cut in the soft stone, Timmy had found a 
narrow ledge that slanted upward and 
around the face of the cliff. When he 
reached the end of this ledge he crawled a 
few feet up on the face of the rounded 
dome. But right there he ran out of toe- 
holds and places to put his fingers. Below 
him was a straight drop of forty feet. 
He lay face down on the bare surface of the 
rock, panic stricken, red faced, and straining, 
hardly daring to breathe. To page 19 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


“Can you see the rope?” grandpa asked. “No,” said 
Timmy, “it isn’t quite long enough to reach me.” 
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The CORPORAL'S Test 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


yaaa SIMMS, you will wash win- 
dows in the ward today,” the officer 
barked at Henry. “We're very busy today. 
Tomorrow is inspection.” 

Henry looked around the hospital ward 
before he answered. It was just like any 
hospital ward—bare and unfriendly, with a 
faint smell of Lysol and anesthetic. 

Henry had joined His Majesty's Royal 
Air Force two years before. He was not an 
Adventist at the time, and did all the jobs 
airmen usually do. Then he had heard of 
Seventh-day Adventists, and everything 
changed. He began keeping the Bible Sab- 
bath, and in order to do so joined the medi- 
cal corps, thinking that he could help with 
the necessary medical work with a clear con- 
science. But he did not consider washing 
windows necessary on Sabbath, so he sent up 
a silent prayer that God would help him to 
reply to his superior officer tactfully. 

“Sir,” he began politely, “I am sorry, but I 
must ask to be relieved of that work today. 
This is the Sabbath, and I cannot do that 
kind of work on Sabbath. I will be glad to 
do it this evening after the sun sets, sir, so it 
will be done before inspection tomorrow. 
But I can do only necessary medical work 
on God’s Sabbath.” 

“An order is an order, Corporal Simms,” 
the officer snapped, then turned on his heel 
and left. 

Poor Henry. It was a real test for a 
young man who had so recently taken his 
stand for Christ. In fact, he had not yet been 
baptized. He was looking forward to camp 
meeting, when he would be led into the 
water and buried with his Lord. But maybe 
he wasn’t ready, after all, he thought. 

He worked hard until three o’clock when 
his shift was over. Yes, he worked hard— 
but he did not wash any windows. He an- 
swered bells, carried water to the suffering, 
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dispensed medicines, and did the myriad 
other things that nurses do; but the win- 
dows remained untouched. With a heavy 
heart he made his way to the barracks to 
read his Bible and think. He decided that as 
soon as the sun went down he would hurry 
back and do the windows. 

He closed his weary eyes and instantly 
there rose before him the quiet tranquillity 
of the mission on Sabbath afternoons, for at 
this time Henry was stationed at an air- 
field in Africa. How he wished he could 
have spent this day with the mission fam- 
ilies at Solusi! He had often driven the 
thirty-five miles to spend the Sabbath with 
the folks there, and he always felt stronger 
spiritually after such a weekend. But his 
daydream was rudely interrupted when 
word came that the sergeant wanted to see 
him at once. 

Breathing a prayer for help, Henry went 
at once to the sergeant’s office. He knew im- 
mediately that his refusal to obey orders 
had been reported, and no doubt he would 
have to spend the night in detention. Little 
did he dream how many nights he would be 
there! 

The sergeant wasted no time. “Corporal 
Simms,” he snapped, “what is this about 
your being insubordinate to a superior of- 
ficer?” 

“I did not intend to be insubordinate, 
sir,’ Henry said quietly. “I offered to do the 
work on my own time, if I might be al- 
lowed to keep my Sabbath as my conscience 
dictates.” 

“You're in the Air Force now, corporal,” 
the sergeant reminded him. “This is no 
place for petty scruples.” 

“I know, sir. But I do not consider reli- 
gion ‘petty scruples.’ I believe that when 
God says a thing He means it.” 

The sergeant would not listen. He or- 























dered Henry to spend ten days in detention, 
which is a polite term used in the Air 
Force to mean jail. How discouraged Henry 
was. Why had God let this happen to him? 
Maybe he had been too conscientious. Per- 
haps he could have let his light shine more 
by doing a good job on the windows instead 
of by being a Christian jailbird. 

Day passed dreary day, and still Henry 
was in confinement. He spent much time in 
prayer and Bible study, and a sweet peace 
filled his heart. At last he knew that he had 
done the right thing. Was he not in the 
same predicament as Paul and Silas? Per- 
haps God had a plan for him too. Anyway, 
he would trust Him. 

Then the thought came to him that the 
brethren in the union office at Bulawayo 
might be able to help him, so he wrote the 
whole sad story to them. When they read 
the letter they were greatly concerned, for 
there were several Adventist boys in the 
Air Force, and several more were taking Bi- 
ble studies. One or two were about to make 
their decision for the Sabbath. Henry’s ex- 
perience might sway them. 

After consultation, two of the ministers 
decided to visit Henry and hear the story 
from his own lips. They might be able to 





talk to the sergeant and get him to see that 
they were infringing on Henry’s right to reli- 
gious freedom. So, with a prayer in their 
hearts they boarded the train and set out on 
their very important mission. 

Henry was so glad to see them! No one 
was ever made more welcome! But the min- 
isters learned no new facts. Henry's letter 
had been clear and plain. He was in prison 
because he would not break the Sabbath by 
washing windows in the ward. That was all 
there was to tell. 

Henry allowed himself to hope that 
things would return to normal after the 
ministers talked to the sergeant. But he was 
soon to know real despair; the sergeant was 
adamant and stubborn and unyielding. In 
fact, he was rude to the ministers. Did they 
not realize, he demanded, that rules in the 
Air Force are made to be obeyed? “Simms 
must learn that,” he added. “There is no 
place for softness in His Majesty’s service. 
And in case you'd like to know,” he sneered, 
“this insubordinate corporal is going to be 
brought before the Court-Martials Board 
and his whole case reviewed. More than 
likely he'll be court-martialed after that.” 

Henry and the ministers were near despair 
when they parted. Why was God letting 


“Corporal Simms, you will wash windows today,” the officer commanded. But today was the Sabbath. 
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Henry be treated this way? Surely he had 
done God's will. 

Riding the train back to the office, the 
two ministers reviewed the whole affair, 
wondering if they had made a mistake 
somewhere. 

“There is just one faint chance,” Elder 
Vance said. “We might go up to the capitol 
in Salisbury and register a plea for clem- 
ency. Only that—or an act of God—can 
help Henry now.” 

“It’s an excellent idea,’ answered Elder 
Neece. “Why didn’t we think of it before? 
I'll write Henry a card right now and mail 
it at the next stop. It may cheer him up.” 
Quite obviously, the idea had certainly 
cheered Elder Neece! 

After much correspondence it was ar- 
ranged for the ministers to enter a plea in 
Salisbury before the Court-Martials Board 
for clemency in the case of Corporal Henry 
Simms. Prayerfully they studied methods of 
appeal and approach, then set out on their 
mercy mission. 

The men on the board were much more 
considerate than the sergeant had _ been. 
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THE WRIGHT BROTHERS’ AIRPLANE OF 1903. 
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IN ITS SHORT, 57- YEAR HISTORY 
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Elder Neece explained Adventist beliefs on 
Sabbath observance. Elder Vance told how 
the Adventists have trained hundreds of 
medical cadets in our schools around the 
world so that our boys would be prepared to 
render medical services for their country. 
But upon one thing the board remained 
firm: They would not tolerate insubordina- 
tion. They could not set the wrong exam- 
ple by ignoring Simms’ behavior, even if 
the Bible did say, “We ought to obey God 
rather than man.” They thanked the min- 
isters for their enlightening visit and as- 
sured them that they would try to be fair 
and impartial. That was all. 

“It was all so sort of final,’ Elder Neece 
said, as the ministers settled again in the 
chairs of the train. “May Heaven help poor 
Henry.” 

Weeks, months, slipped by. Instead of 
ten days in confinement Henry was in per- 
manent detention. And he would remain 
there until he was either cleared of the 
charge of insubordination or was court- 
martialed. All the ministers at the office 

To page 16 























| Was Attacked by 
TEN THOUSAND BIRDS 


By ASA C. THORESEN 





Oo 


A petrel flies by in the light of my camera’s flash. 


AS I foolish? For years I had wanted to 

visit a bird island. At last I had the 
chance to go—and all of a sudden I wished I 
was safely back home! 

I camped for several nights on an island 
where many thousands of petrels lived. 
(Petrels are small birds that seem to walk 
on water as Peter did. They dig holes in the 
ground to lay their eggs.) 

The first night I was there, the sun set 
and darkness crept over the sea. Only the 
whistle of the sea breeze through the grass 
and the pounding of the waves against the 
rocks broke the silence. The gulls stopped 
calling, the oyster-catchers were quiet, and 
the croakings of the cormorants on the rocky 
ledges ceased. All was still except the occa- 
sional growl of a murre scuffling with its 
neighbor on the edge of the tall sea cliffs. 

I was lonely, as lonely as I could be, and 
felt cut off forever from the noise and the 
bustle and the jostling of people, and the 
whirr of traffic and machinery. I was alone 
with the rock and the grass, alone with the 
sea and the wind. 


A strange eeriness crept over me. I 
glanced this way and that, behind me and in 
front, almost certain I would see some weird 
and nameless monster. But none appeared. 

Suddenly the silence was broken! A 
strange, new sound seemed to be rising from 
the sea, then from the ground beneath me. 
The petrels were awakening! Their mates 
were calling as they came in from the sea, 
and they were answering from the dusty 
holes, “I’m here!” “Let me out—let me out!” 

Within minutes the air about me was filled 
with strains of the flying orchestra. Wings 
fluttered swiftly but lightly over me. The 
birds seemed to be converging on me, com- 
ing from all directions, crying at the strange 
intruder who had invaded their nesting 
grounds. “Kitter—Kitter-ell—Kitter-ell— 
err-ell—Kitter—ell!” A thousand petrels, ten 
thousand, it seemed, were trying to drive me 
off the island. I was sure their “kitterings” 
were all saying, “Kill him—kill him—get 
‘im out of ‘ere—get ‘im out of ’ere!” 

I dared not move, but squatted close to the 
ground protecting my eyes, when with a 
flitter and flutt I was suddenly aware that 
one of my opponents had come to rest right 
on my hat. What should I do? Should I try 

To page 16 





Petrels live almost all the time in the dark. This 
one has been brought into the light and is dazzled. 
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WILLOW POND 


Art Award 


By LOIS ANN AIMES, Age 12 


Seattle, Washington 





GOD'S NATURE 


First Poetry Award 


By GENEVA SIMONS, Age 12 


Pine Forge, Pennsylvania 


God's nature is a realm of peace, 


Of cleanliness and rest, 


Where God's own people should be found 


And be His loyal guests. 


God's nature! Oh, what loveliness! 


What beauty lies untold. 


The painter with his stroke of grace 


Cannot this scene behold. 


The writer with his magic pen 
Cannot this story write, 


A story filled with birds and trees 
And God's great heavenly light. 
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He Forgave 
Poetry Award 
By MICHELLE MATHIS, Age 11 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Jesus on the cross, 
In greatest agony, 


Forgave those who led Him 
To the hill of Calvary. 


He forgave those who smote Him, 
And spat in His face, 

And those who were sinful 
And full of disgrace. 





Teddy Was Buried Alive 


First True-Story Award 
By JEAN ABBOTT, Age 13 


Susanville, California 


One day an African worker was walking 
through the jungle. He stopped and listened, 
for he thought he heard someone crying. 

“Well, I wonder what that could be?” he 
said. 

He followed the sound until he came to 
the place it was coming from. He looked 
down and saw a little mound of dirt with a 
hole in the top. He stooped down and started 
digging as fast as he could. 

After he had dug into the earth, he found 
a baby boy that the ants were already begin- 
ning to eat. The worker picked up the boy, 
wrapped him in a cloth he had with him, and 
tock him to a missionary nurse. 

“Would you like a little boy to take care 
of?” he asked the nurse. The nurse said she 
would. She took him to the hospital and 
named him Teddy. She wanted to take him 
home, but he was too sick. 

Teddy stayed in the hospital until he was 
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well enough to live at the nurse’s house. The 
missionary nurse took care of him until he 
was three years old, then an Adventist 
African family adopted him. 

Today Teddy is a strong, healthy boy 
eleven years old. He is still living in West 
Africa and thanking: Jesus every day that he 
was saved after being buried alive! 





My Prayer 
Poetry Award 


By PATRICIA PALMER, Age 11 
Suffolk, England 


When I retire at the end of the day, 
I kneel by my bedside and start to pray: 
"O Lord; that my sins might be forgiven, 
That | might go at last to heaven. 


“Watch o'er the sick and bring them health, 
Enrich the poor and give them wealth. 

Now keep me safe as | sleep again, 
Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen." 





DEEP PUDDLE! 


True-Story Award 


By JIM PAYNE, Age 13 
Silverton, Oregon 


One day last winter my brother and I 
went with dad to Stayton, Oregon. While 
we were there we decided to go to the city 
junk yard and look for spare parts for our 
car. 

As I was looking around the many junked 
cars, the time passed quickly, and soon I 
was aware that it was quite late and I started 
running toward the gate at the entrance. In 
my haste I jumped into what appeared to be 
a large mud puddle. Immediately I started to 


sink into sewer water, for [ had falfen intd 
the city sewer. 

I said a quick prayer and then I noticed 
a two-by-four lying a few feet away. I reached 
it and laid it crossways to prevent me from 
sinking in farther than my waist. After about 
ten or fifteen minutes my brother came along 
and got a long pole and pulled me out. 

It was snowing, and I was quite cold be- 
fore I got to the car. After I got home I 
cleaned up myself and threw my clothes into 
the fire. 

Incidentally, Jim Payne isn’t my real name. 
As you can imagine, I’m not exactly eager 
to have everyone know I fell into a sewer! 


Heavenly Music 
Poetry Award 
By JACQUELINE SKEELS, Age 11 
Gaston, Oregon 
1 want to hear the angels sing 
Someday, that joyous song. 
‘Tis then the heavenly courts will ring— 
‘Twill not be very long. 


When strife is gone, that joyous day 
When all is bright and new, 

I want to join the heavenly song 
Upon that sea with you. 


The birds will sing, the hills rejoice, 
The flowers will blend their hue; 
The fish will swim, the children fly 

And sing their praises, too. 





SUNSET ON THE NILE 
First Art Award 
By CLAUDE WILTSHIRE, Age 15 
Christchurch, New Zealand 
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The Book-lovin’ Girl 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


wre fields stretched out flat with hardly 
a hill to ease the eyes, yet to Clara they 
were lovely. So lovely to remember, that is, 
from when mamma was alive. 

Her legs ached cruelly now, after a long 
day in someone else’s kitchen. After she 
had gotten a bucket of cool water at the 
well, and washed her burning feet on the 
back porch, she would creep into bed. She 
was so tired, she could hardly rest for 
a while. Then, she remembered mamma, and 
how she used to take for granted the clean 
house, the ironed clothes, and the good 
food on the table. She knew better now. 
She knew how hard mamma must have 
worked, and she remembered the caress of 
a calloused hand, and the music of the 
voice of someone who loved her. 

When mamma died, she was twelve, and 
had finished the eighth grade in the school- 
house at the four corners. She had hoped to 
go on to the higher grades, but mamma’s 
death put an end to that. With mamma 
gone, father didn’t have any more backbone 
than a piece of boiled macaroni. He took to 
drinking again, and Clara got jobs helping 
in people’s homes for two dollars a week 
plus room and board. 

All day she toiled, lugging in water from 
the well, peeling potatoes, shredding cab- 
bage, scrubbing porches. But at night she 
had her one pleasure. She could read. She 
would pull a small table, if there was one, 
near to the bed, and turn up the lamp. And 
soon she would be in a world so delightful 
that all the toil of the day seemed nothing. 
It was an escape from the hardness of her 
poor young life. 

She read St. Elmo, The Little Colonel 
books, Elsie Dinsmore, and Tomlinson’s 
books on the history of the American Revo- 
lution. She was such a good worker that the 
women of the neighborhood would buy or 
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borrow books to lure her to work for them. 

One woman, however, kept her only one 
day and one night. She came to Clara’s bed- 
room door at nine o'clock and saw her read- 
ing, and said in a harsh, loud voice, “Clara, 
you cannot read /ere of a night. You will be 
sleepy tomorrow, and I won't get a bit of 
work out of you. Here, I will blow out your 
lamp. You must get your sleep.” And she 
came in and blew out Clara’s lamp. 

Clara left the next morning with her 
small straw suitcase, for she did not want 
her one pleasure taken away from her. She 
seldom read beyond nine-thirty, and never 
later than ten, but she did want to read; 
she did not intend to give up that pleasure, 
since she could not go to school as the other 
girls did. She had no trouble finding another 
place, and the story went all over the farm 
neighborhood about what that woman had 
done. 

“Imagine, Mrs. Peters told Clara she 
could not read. Imagine her telling her that 
she would be Jazy if she read books of a 
night!” (Clara did not tell the story; it was 
Mrs. Peters herself who told it.) Mrs. Pe- 
ters did not get Clara again. 

No one could ever say Clara did not do 
her best. Like a golden thread through her 
day was the way of escape that she could 
enjoy every evening when the supper dishes 
were done. She memorized the Gettysburg 








address, and read Bryant’s poem on deat 
“Thanatopsis,” again and again, until sh 


could almost say it by heart. “So pretty, so 
pretty,” she would mutter to herself. “And 
to think he could say all that about a fear- 
some thing like death. I didn’t think like 
that when mamma died.” 

Her reputation as a worker was so good 
that she had the free run of every bookcase 
in the county, it seemed, and some books 
that she loved she read again and again. 





Often, when someone wanted her for a 
special job of work, a book would be of- 
fered as bait. “Tell Clara I bought a new 
book the last time I went to town,” a wife 
would tell her husband. The next day Mrs. 
Farmer would gaze satisfactorily at a 
skinny figure, swathed in a large gingham 
apron, who could ready up the house with- 
out anyone telling her what to do, till it was 
as clean as a Swedish kitchen. Mrs. Farmer 
knew she could sew or shop until she saw 
Clara scramble across the porches, and reach 
her skinny little arms up and grasp the 
wriggling bell rope. She knew the dinner 
would be good and the house would be 
clean. And Clara knew that when the heavy 
noon meal was cleared away there would be 
two hours of rest on the end of a slippery 
divan in the sitting room near a bookcase, 
before it was time to get supper. Then, she 
could slip through the gates of imagination 
into a world that was lovely beyond all de- 





scription. Books were precious. She handled 
them carefully and lovingly. It grated on her 
sensitive nature to see a book carelessly or 
roughly handled. 

And so it was, from one farm to another, 
always in demand, Clara spent her girlhood 
days, growing up into a clever young 
woman. And it was amazing how she edu- 
cated herself. She had read more history 
than the high school students she silently 
envied. She knew about London and Edin- 
burgh and Paris. She read one quaint old 
book about the queens of England, and an- 
other about Napoleon. She often got 
Granny Bisset’s Atlas, and hunted up places 
on the map, wishing in her young heart that 
she could see big yellow China, or the chain 
of charming isles called Japan, or South 
America. 

Clara did not read all books. Some she 
would stop reading in the middle of a page. 
For Clara hated dirt in a book as much as 





JEANIE MC COY, ARTIST 


Albert brought Clara an apple, but his pocket was so full of so many things he couldn’t get 
the apple out without spilling everything on the floor. Poor Albert. He was so embarrassed. 
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she hated it on a closet shelf or on the floor. 
She was so hurt and sad to see ugliness in a 
book that she would drop it as if it were 
diseased or unclean. 

In this way she grew up full of history 
and geography and biography, until she was, 
strangely enough, very well educated, 
though she wouldn’t have believed it her- 
self if you had told her. “That Clara’s smart 
as a whip,” people said. “Ain’t nothin’ worth 
while she ain’t dug into!” 

Her skinny, bony young body filled out, 
and though she herself would have stoutly 
denied it, she was a very pretty girl. She 
learned to sew by helping every woman in 
the county with her sewing, so that at night 
she could fashion dresses that were the envy 
and despair of half the more fortunate girls 
in town. They had a little air and a cute 
style that, try as they might, they could not 
imitate. Perhaps it was partly the graceful 
way she wore them. For Clara, in spite of 
her work-hardened fingers, was filled with 
grace and beauty. 

The small town was not snobbish, so 
Clara was accepted even though she had 
worked in half the kitchens in the county. 
Because she was neat and clever she was 
invited to parties and suppers and picnics 
and outings. 

It was at a party at Susan Smith’s house 
that she met Albert Clark again. She had 
known him for years, but not too well. She 
had sat across from him in Miss Kelland’s 
room in the eighth grade, and she recalled 
that he had lent her his big white handker- 
chief one time when she got to sneezing. 
He was a typical boy, she remembered, with 
his pockets crammed full of string, a knife, 
a compass, a golf ball. Once, when he 
brought her an apple, he spilled a lot of his 
stuff out on the floor. They had to laugh, as 
they both scrambled to pick up the multi- 
tude of things. 

Albert must have enjoyed her company, 
for he kept on coming to see her at the 
various places where she worked, until 
there was a wedding in the church, with 
Clara wearing a dress she had made herself 
—the prettiest wedding dress the town had 
seen in many a day. And Albert’s father, 
who was “well fixed” as the town folks said, 
gave them a farm. 

Clara loved her pretty home, and took 
great pride in keeping it spotless. But their 
greatest pride was their fine library, for he 
too loved to read. He had gone through 
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high school. There were books on history,. 
biography, travel, and many volumes of 
good poetry. 

Often in the evenings, when Clara and 
Albert were through with their work for 
the day, they would sit and read to each 
other. No home was more happy than theirs, 
yet the Lord had something even better for 
them. He was leading them to a better 
treasure, so that they would find even 
greater happiness than they had thought 
possible. 

Baby Alvin came into their home, and 
Clara was almost too happy. She fairly ran 
from one chore to another, and when she 
took up her baby to rock him, even though 
he did not understand at first, she would 
read to him. 

“Dark fell the night, and stormy,” she 
would read, and his baby eyes would grow 
round and blue, watching her face. “Sharp 
was the sleet and cold; And the timid sheep 
came flocking Into the sheltering fold.” 

One of the first words the baby learned to 
say was “wead,” and he would trot on his fat 
legs to mother, lugging a storybook and 
wanting to be taken up and loved and 
rocked and read to. 

The years ticked by. Baby Alvin was four 
years old, and the calendars on the walls 
everywhere proclaimed to the world that it 
was the year 1907. 

There was a farm right across the road 
that was rented off and on to people who did 
not want to use it for their entire living. It 
had only a small garden plot, and the 
house was in bad shape so that renters did 
not stay long. And on this day, the folks 
across the way were moving. 

Clara had allowed Alvin to play out in 
the front yard, and watch the horses and the 
big van that came to take away the furni- 
ture. After a while she saw Alvin trot across 
the road. She did not worry, for there were 
no cars in that far-off day to endanger a lit- 
tle boy’s life. But she did watch him, for 
there were teams going by. The people had 
left a fire out in front and some trash was 
burning. Little boys always seem to love 
fire, and of course it is dangerous, as Clara 
well knew. But suddenly, she saw something 
that attracted her attention. 

Alvin had a book ...a book, and was 
tearing pages off it and feeding them, page 
by page, to the fire. The danger to the little 
boy aroused her, as well as the fact that her 
boy was actually tearing up a book. Even 

















Camping in the Snow 





We thought this picture looked real cool 
for hot summer weather. It shows some of 
the Pathfinders of Newark, New Jersey, 


camping last winter up in the Poconos. 
Twenty-one of them went, and they got 
stuck in the snow on the way up and had to 
be plowed out, which got them in the head- 
lines of the Allentown newspaper. 


At night they slept in a cabin, but during 
the day they spent most of the time out- 
doors enjoying the beautiful toboggan they 
bought for their club. 

Mrs. Edith Adessa and the other leaders 
made sure they had enough food along so 
they wouldn’t starve if they were snowed 
in for a few days, but no such emergency 
arose. 

If you're hot and sticky right now, it 


might be just the time to start planning a 
snow campout for your Pathfinder Club. 








though it was something the neighbors con- 
sidered of no value, or they would not have 
thrown it away, it was still a book, and 
Clara could not see a book destroyed, unless 
she herself saw it was of no account. She 
ran to the door. 

“Alvin,” she called, “bring mamma the 
book. Maybe I can read it.” 

“Aw wite,” said the little boy, and he 
trooped over and gave his mother a ragged 
piece of a book . . . a book that started at 
page 419 and ended with page 474. 

Looking through the poor old ragged 
thing, Clara saw such titles as “The Time of 
Trouble,” “God’s People Delivered,’ and 
“Desolation of the Earth.” 

Poor Clara read this torn piece of book 
through and through, and hunted up her Bi- 
ble and read in it every text referred to in 
the book. She showed this poor old book to 
everyone she met and asked, “What is this 
book? Where can I get a whole one?” She 
told Albert it was the most wonderful book 
she had ever read. 

“That is saying a lot,’ Albert answered. 
“You have read a great many books.” 


Later that fall, when the work was done 
and the crops were in, Clara and Albert took 
a trip up into Michigan to visit Albert's 
cousins. Albert's father agreed to care for 
their cows and chickens until they returned. 
They had laughed over reports of a certain 
religion their cousins had gone “crazy” over. 
Why, they actually were beginning to keep 
Saturday for Sunday, folks said. Clara had 
laughed and laughed at that. But Albert 
told her it was not so strange, for in history 
Saturday was kept for many centuries before 
Sunday was even thought of by Christians 
as a day of rest. 

“Are you sure of that?” Clara asked. This 
was something she had never heard before. 

“Positive,” Albert said. “And my cousin 
Jack says—I don’t know if he’s right, of 
course—but he says the Bible does not, and 
never did, teach the observance of Sunday 
as a holy day.” 

“I really believe if I had the rest of that 
old book it would explain more about it,” 
Clara declared. 

“I wouldn’t be surprised,” Albert an- 
swered. “But just keep still, Clara; don’t 
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argue with these cousins. Let us listen, and 
we may learn something that we can refute, 
and set them right.” 

“I do hope we can,” Clara said, the light of 
conflict in her eyes. 

They had a good time the first evening 
around the cousins’ long, well-spread table. 
Clara was a little surprised that there was no 
meat, for she built every company dinner 
around a duck or a chicken or a roast. But 
Albert had prepared her in a way, for he had 
told her his cousins even ate strangely. But 
she could find no fault with the meal. It was 
delicious and delightful in every way. The 
cousins were clever and full of fun. After 
the dishes were washed and cousin Harriet 
was setting some last things in order, Clara 
wandered over to look at the long bookcase 
in the living room. Alvin was talking with 
cousin Russell out on the screen porch. In 
the middle of one of his sentences he 
heard Clara cry out, and he turned quickly 
and saw her with an open book in her hand, 
running to him. 

“It’s the book, Albert! The whole book! 
Look! It is just like mine. Mine begins on 
page 419. Look here on page 419. It starts 
just like mine does, ‘distrust and contempt 
for the Scriptures.’” 

Clara was so delighted that it took quite a 
while for Russell and Harriet to get the 
whole story, but when they did Russell said 
quietly, “This is the book that taught us to 
keep the seventh day as the Sabbath.” 

Clara and Albert looked at him for a full 
minute, until he had to laugh. 

“Don’t tell me that you had planned to 
come up here and set us right!” 

“We had planned that,” began Clara, “but 
if the rest of that book is written like the 
part I have, you may be setting ws right!” 

“It is,” said Russell. “And if you read it, it 
will set you right.” 

That is how it came about that Clara, who 
loved books, found a wonderful book that 
changed her life. For more than fifty years 
she and Albert have kept the Sabbath, and 
so has Alvin and his children and grand- 
children. 

It all started with Clara, who could not 
travel, but journeyed at night by books. She 
could not meet great men, yet she met 
many a one in her books. Finally, through 
a wonderful book she learned she could 
travel some day to the kingdom of our Fa- 
ther, and meet the greatest Man of all— 
Christ Jesus the Lord. 
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I Was Attacked by Ten 
Thousand Birds 


From page 9 


to catch it? Or just sit still and see what 
would happen next? 

Within seconds a flutt and a flitter told 
me that the bird was gone, darting and diving 
with his fellows again. Obviously I had not 


really been attacked. I was merely an “e 


shaped pile of rock. 

I moved forward. Flashing my light 
around, I walked toward the sheltered area 
where I had rolled out my sleeping bag. To 
my astonishment the petrels were dazzled by 
the light. Several flopped down in my path 
and sat wagging their heads from side to 
side in blind confusion. I picked them up 
one by one, then let them go in the darkness 
behind me. I found that they were curious, 
bright-eyed, hooked nosed, and musty smell- 
ing, and I let them crawl all over me during 
the night while I tried to sleep. 

The sun rises early during the breeding 
season, and with the first appearing of light 
the petrels disappeared, some to their under- 
ground nests, others to a last brief search of 
the waves for food. 

Soon I left too, but the memory of that 
exciting night will linger forever. 





The Corporal’s Test 
From page 8 


wrote to him regularly to try to keep up 
his spirits and to encourage him to remain 
firm to his convictions. They prayed that the 
experience would not hinder God's plan for 
Henry to be baptized. They prayed too for 
the other boys in the Air Force who would 
soon have to make a similar decision. 

Then the news came. Henry had been 
court-martialed and found guilty. He had 
been stripped of all his insignia. He was 
now a nobody, just a plain jailbird. And hg 
was sentenced to stay in jail a long time. 
was a real test to even veteran Christians to 
understand why God let it happen. Henry 
himself wrote all the grim details. He ended 
the letter by saying that he would be pass- 
ing through Bulawayo on the train on his 
way to the prison camp at Dette in a few 
weeks—under police guard, of course. 

The word was spread around that every 
Seventh-day Adventist who could possibly 
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meet the train should be there when Henry 
passed through. They must do all they could 
to cheer the discouraged young man. Many 
prayers ascended in his behalf during those 
weeks. 

When the train finally pulled into Bula- 
wayo station the crowd did not know 
whether to act happy or sad. Henry himself 
et the pace by stepping off the train with a 
mile on his face. His guard thoughtfully 
remained on the coach and allowed him to 
mingle freely with his fellow believers, and 
they had a wonderful visit together. They 
reminded him that it was only a little while 
until they would see him again, for the 
prison camp was just a few miles from 
where the camp meeting would be held. 

“I had hoped to be baptized,” Henry said, 
“but now I don’t know if the prison guards 
will let me out.” A shadow crossed his face. 

“God has mysterious ways, Henry,” some- 
one reminded him. “We won't give up yet.” 

A train whistle reminded them that the 
train was about to move out, so they bowed 
their heads as Elder Vance offered prayer 
for Henry’s care and guidance. Then the 
guard tapped him lightly on the shoulder 
and motioned for him to get on board. 
There was not a dry eye in the whole 
crowd as they waved good-by. 

When at last the train had gone some of 
the women wept openly. “He looked so 
pitiful,” said Sister Vance. “I always thought 
Henry looked neat and snappy in his uni- 
form. But to see him today with his insignia 
gone—not a battle ribbon, not a pin, not 
even polished buttons—it was too much. 
They would not even let him wear his hat.” 
. “Don’t be upset, dear,” her husband said. 
“Henry is taking it like the Christian man 
he is, and we must not be weaker than he. I 
was thrilled to hear him still talking about 
baptism. That fellow has what it takes.” 

“Tll say he has,” agreed one of his bud- 
dies. “It has made me decide that this truth 
is worth everything. I’m going to be bap- 
tized too. Maybe Henry and I can be bap- 
tized together.” 

Many silent prayers of gratitude ascended 
when Paul said this. For Paul had been 
struggling for weeks in the valley of deci- 
sion. He was a famous musician in his home 
country of England, and becoming a Sev- 
enth-day Adventist meant there would be 
no more big-paying jobs playing the organ 
in the theaters. He had actually been in- 
vited by members of the royal family to 
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WRITE OR DRAW FOR 


JUNIOR GUIDE 


AUTHORS’ GUILD 
AND WIN AN AWARD 


The JUNIOR GUIDE Authors’ Guild is 
your department. You write for it. You draw 
the pictures. 

Writers, artists, poets, and photographers 
—and those’ who wish they were—between 
ten and fifteen years of age are invited to 
contribute material that will be of inter- 
est to other Juniors. 

STORIES should be something interesting 
that happened to you or your friends or 
your pet, an answer to prayer, or something 
that helped you learn a lesson. Keep them 
short. 

POEMS should not be more than sixteen 
lines long. 

DRAWINGS should be on stiff paper or 
poster board. They may be drawn in black 
pencil, black writing ink, India ink, charcoal, 
or water colors, but not in ordinary pencil or 
blue Ink, as these don't reproduce well. For 
best results use a good grade black wax 
pencil on coquille board, which you can 
get at a stationery store. Make them at 
least 6” x 6”, and wrap carefully. 

PHOTOGRAPHS will be acceptable, too, on 
any subject, black and white, and not smaller 
than 2%” x 2%”, preferably larger. Wrap 
carefully. 

Please give your name, age, and address. 

And a parent or teacher must sign, “This 
is the original work of the sender, and was 
not copied." This means too that a poem or 
story must not be written from memory. 

The best original contributions will win 
awards. "First awards" of $2.00 are offered 
in each of the four categories—stories, 
poems, drawings, photographs. And “awards" 
of $1.00 will also be given, depending on how 
much space is available. 

Contributions for November must reach the 
JUNIOR GUIDE during August. 

Send your contribution to Lawrence Max- 
well, Junior Guide, Washington 12, D.C. 
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come and play for them at “command per- 
formances.” Now he had made his decision 
for Christ. Henry must know it at once; he 
could begin to understand why then. 

The camp meeting tents were pitched in 
neat rows; families of missionaries mingled 
happily with white believers from all over 
Southern and Northern Rhodesia in their 
biennial camp meeting at Lower Gwelo 
Mission. 

It was such a happy time for everyone! 
Isolated children who never saw another 
white child for months on end now felt 
surfeited with playmates. And the wonder 
of attending meetings in English left some 
of them speechless. Always in the back of 
the minds of the adults there lingered one 
thought, will Henry come? 

On the second day of the meetings Elder 
Neece, Elder Vance, and Paul set out in a 
borrowed car. “They are going to visit 
Henry. If they get to see him, the rest of us 
will go in small groups and visit him too.” 
Everyone unconsciously listened for the re- 
turn of that car. 

Imagine the surprise and joy when four 
men stepped out! Yes, you guessed it. 
Henry had come, and not for just an hour or 
two, but to stay for the whole camp meeting. 
The officers in charge of the prison camp 
said he had been such a model prisoner they 
did not think he deserved to be there at all, 
and they wanted him to go and worship 
with the rest of his church. There was a real 
thanksgiving service that evening! Some of 
the young men found clothes that would fit 
Henry, and he looked positively handsome 
and radiant as he walked into the big tent. 

Well, was he baptized? you want to 
know. He surely was. And right after him, 
Paul was baptized, and then two other Air 
Force boys who had felt that if Henry’s reli- 
gion meant that much to him, it must be 
worth a lot. They were surely an inspiration 
as they rose from the baptismal pool—four 
young Christian warriors. 

Today Henry would tell you that he sees 
now why God let things happen the way 
they did. After his prison term was over— 
shortened a great deal because he behaved 
so well—he attended an Adventist school, 
a thing he would never have done if his 
military career had not been interrupted. 
While in college he fell in love with a 
beautiful Adventist girl, and together they 
established a fine Adventist home. As 
Henry looks lovingly at Mary and his little 
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PEN PALS 


Ronald Marnella, age 11. 5645 Severin Drive, La 
Mesa, California, U.S.A. 

Delores Trump, age 16. Box 42, Comstock, Ne- 
braska, U.S.A. Scenery pictures, cooking, sewing, 
music. 

June Gruno, age 12. Union Mill Road, Moores- 
town, New Jersey, U.S.A. Stamps, feathers, raising 
chickens. 

Estella Howland, age 11. General Delivery, Cali- 
mesa, California, U.S.A. Swimming, biking, 4-H Club 
work, Pathfinder Club. 

Sammie Louis Benson, age 13. Box 135, Eagle- 
town, Oklahoma, U.S.A. Riding horses, Bible reading. 

Mary Lee, age 12. Star Route, Eagletown, Okla- 
homa, U.S.A. 

Parthenia Owens, age 12. General Delivery, Eagle- 
town, Oklahoma, U.S.A. Sewing, Bible reading. 

Carol Simmons, age 11. Box 486, Eagletown, Okla- 
homa, U.S.A. Cooking. 

Belva Gaede, age 14. P.O. Box 942, Las Cruces, 
New Mexico, U.S.A. Dogs, cats, horses, hiking, cook- 
ing, baking, sewing. 

Sherry Calvert, age 12. 1989th AACS Sqdn., Box 
8108, APO 283, New York, New York, U.S.A. Read- 
ing, swimming, post cards, stamps, dogs, drawing, 
sports. 








family, he will assure you that it was worth it 
all. “It is better to let God work things out 
in His own way,” he will tell you with a 
smile. 





The Boy With the Funny-colored 
Mouth 


From page 3 


us. “We have been over this before.” Her 
tone was low so Mr. Hood could not hear. 
“Every bottle of soda pop contains a lot of 
sugar that destroys the teeth.” 

“Oh, but Mom,” I sighed. I knew what 
mom thought about soda pop, and I didn’t 
need to be reminded. I could repeat her en- 
tire sermon word for word. No amount of 
reasoning, however, would make those 
frosty bottles look less appealing. 

The screen door closed behind us. I 
jumped down the three steps to the street 
with a sack of groceries in my hand and 
started up the sidewalk toward our house in 
the next block. 

Then I saw a boy on the walk leading 
into Mr. Hood's house. He might have been 
just a couple of years younger than I. His 
lips, I noticed, were discolored. He had a 
ball in one hand and a ball glove on the 














other. He must have said something, for his 
mouth opened to form words, but I have no 
idea what he said; I was too fascinated by 
the sight of his open mouth. The inside was 
a dark purplish color. 1 had never seen any- 
thing like it before, and all I could do was 
stare. I dropped back to walk beside my 
mother the rest of the way home. “What 
@:: wrong with that boy’s mouth?” I asked 
er. 

“I’m not sure, son,” she replied, “but it 

looks as if the boy has drunk a lot of soda 
DOP. 
‘A few days later I stopped in at the little 
store to get a box of salt. Coming out, I met 
the boy with the strangely colored mouth 
again. 

“Hi,” he said, and this time I found my 
tongue and greeted him in return. “You 
live down the street?” he asked. I still could 
not keep from staring at his colored mouth. 

“Yes,” I replied. “Are you Mr. Hood's 
boy?” He said he was. 

“I was in the hospital for three weeks,” 
he volunteered. “You must have moved into 
town while I was gone.” That explained 
why I hadn't seen him before. 

“Why did you go to the hospital?” I 
asked curiously. 

“Oh, I had diabetes, or something.” 

“What's that?” I asked, never having 
heard of it before. 

“The doctor says I ate too much sweets.” 

“Oh, I see.” I could think of nothing else 
to say. 

Weeks went by. Once I missed the boy 
for a while and learned that he was in the 
hospital again. Then again, one day I saw 
him, and as always he had the purplish 
color to his mouth. Another day, coming 
home from school, I found a nickel in the 
grass beside the walk, and sprinted ahead to 
Mr. Hood's little store to spend it. As I 
neared the store, I wondered what I should 
get with the money. Candy? I decided that 
on a hot day like this, a cool bottle of pop 
would taste better than anything else in the 
world. 

Flinging the screen door open, I greeted 
Mr. Hood gayly. He was standing behind 
his counter and I thought he seemed to be 
thinking about something far away. But I 
raced on to the cold box, raised the lid, and 
feasted my gaze on the colorful array. This 
would be a hard choice. What flavor? Straw- 
berry always caught my eye, grape tasted so 
good, lemon wasn’t bad at all, and cherry 
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was delicious. I would like to have rubbed 
my hands over the ice, but I knew that Mr. 
Hood would speak to me about keeping the 
lid up too long and warming the box if I 
didn’t make up my mind soon. 

“Where’s your boy today?” I asked in 
order to dally a bit longer. 

“M-my boy?” Mr. Hood’s voice seemed 
to falter. “Myron died last Thursday. We 
buried him yesterday afternoon.” 

I was stunned. 

“I'm sorry, Mr. Hood. How did it hap- 
pen? Was there an accident?” 

“No, no,” he assured me. “It was my fault. 
I let him have too much candy and pop.” 

“Too much pop?” I muttered, dazed. 

“I didn’t realize what it was doing to 
him,” he said. “I didn’t really know how 
many sweets he was getting here in the 
store. He took care of the store for me often, 
and he was in and out so much I didn’t pay 
close enough attention.” 

“I'm sorry,” I repeated, backing away 
from the cold box. “I guess I'll not have a 
bottle of pop today, after all.” 


Timmy Goes First 
From page 5 


Grandpa glanced at the situation and 
went .into action. He whirled on Johnny. 
“Go back to the ranger station. Bring the 
ranger as fast as you can. And stay on that 
trail!” To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson Theme for the third quarter: "The Path of Obedience" 


Vil—Honoring Parents 


(August 13) 


Memory VERSE: “Children, obey your parents 
in the Lord: for this is right’? (Ephesians 6:1). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Repeat or read the fifth commandment (Ex. 
20:12). Read these two Bible passages, prov- 
erbs 23:24, 25 and Luke 2:51, 52. Start mem- 
orizing the verse above. 


SUNDAY 
Children and Their Parents 


Open your Bible to Ephesians 6. 

The last six commandments tell us how we 
should act toward others. The first of these six 
deals with a child’s attitude toward his parents. 
The commandment tells children to honor their 
fathers and mothers. 

“Honor” is a pretty big word, isn’t it? We 
honor people by doing something special to show 
our regard for them in our homes, our schools, 
our communities. 

God tells us to honor our parents! We are 
tempted to take them for granted—not to honor 
them. Regarding their wishes and commands is 
honoring them. Cooperating and lightening their 
household responsibilities is honoring them. 

“Parents are entitled to a degree of love and 
respect which is due to no other person. God 
Himself, who has placed upon them a respon- 
sibility for the souls committed to their charge, 
has ordained that during the earlier years of life, 
parents shall stand in the place of God to their 
children. And he who rejects the rightful author- 
ity of his parents, is rejecting the authority of 
God.”—Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 308. 

Read verse 1 and see how Paul explains how 
children are to obey their parents. 

Sometimes parents command their children 
to do things contrary to God’s Word. Then 
children should obey their heavenly Father 
rather than their earthly parents. 
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For further reading: Education, p. 287, par. 1. 


THINK! Does the way you speak to, and act 
toward, your parents reveal that you honor 
them? 

Pray to honor and obey them with all your 
heart. 

MONDAY 
Boys Who Broke Their Parents’ Hearts 

Open your Bible to Judges 14. 

Many boys and girls are breaking their fathers’ 
and mothers’ hearts by their disobedience and 
willfulness, and we are told of them: “Children 
who dishonor and disobey their parents, and 
disregard their advice and instructions, can have 
no part in the earth made new. The purified new 
earth will be no place for the rebellious, the 
disobedient, the ungrateful, son or daughter. 
Unless such learn obedience and submission here, 
they will never learn it; the peace of the ran- 
somed will not be marred by disobedient, unruly, 
unsubmissive children.”—Testimonies, vol. 1, pp. 
497, 498. 

The priest Eli was a good man, but his sons, 
Hophni and Phinehas, never learned obedience, 
and they greatly hindered their father’s work 
and influence by their conduct. 

Samson also comes to us as an example of a 
son who got his own way instead of submitting 
to the better judgment of his parents. He formed 
a friendship with a Philistine girl, and argued 
when his father advised him to seek his friend- 
ships among those who loved God. Read about 
this in verses 1-3. 

Samson had his own way, but he made a mis- 
erable life for himself and finally fell prisoner 
to the Philistines and died by his own hands. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 562, par. 2 

THINK how Samson hurt himself by insisting 
on having his own way. 
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Pray to listen to the advice your parents give 
you. 
TUESDAY 


How to Have a Happy Father and Mother 


Open your Bible to Proverbs 23. 


God gave the fifth commandment so that we 
might have happy homes—homes where love 
reigns and understanding prevails. But Satan 
tries to introduce rebellion into the home. 

“God designs that the families of earth shall 
be a symbol of the family in heaven. Christian 
homes, established and conducted in accordance 
with God’s plan, are among His most effective 
agencies for the formation of Christian character 
and for the advancement of His work.”—Testi- 
monies, vol. 6, p. 430. 

Children who obey and honor their parents 
learn more quickly to obey and honor the 
heavenly Father. 

The wise man, Solomon, tells us that “a foolish 
son is a grief to his father, and bitterness to her 
that bare him” (Prov. 17:25). 

How different, however, is the home where 
the children are obedient and show respect to 
their parents. Read what the wise man says 
about the parents of such children, in verses 24 
and 25. 

For further reading: Child Guidance, p. 133. 

Tuink! Are you making a contribution to the 
happiness of your home? 

Pray to bring only joy and rejoicing to your 
parents. 

WEDNESDAY 


Bible Children Who Honored Their Parents 
Open your Bible to 1 Samuel 2. 
In Bible history we have many accounts of 





HAROLD COPPING, ARTIST 


When Samuel thought Eli called him, he came at once. 


children who faithfully kept the fifth command- 
ment and honored their parents. 

Although most of Jacob’s children quarreled, 
Joseph was a joy to his parents. We are given 
an interesting little side light on his character 
in the story of how his father sent him to find 
out how his brothers were getting along. His 
reply was not an unwilling “Do I have to go?” 
or a stubborn “I’m not going all the way over 
there to Shechem,” but a courteous “Here am 
1.” 

Joseph grew up to be a true witness to God’ 
in a great heathen land and succeeded in saving 
his family from death during the great seven- 
year famine. 

Another Bible boy who knew how to say “Here 
am I” was Samuel. Look in verse 26 and see 
what was written of his childhood. 

Samuel’s obedience in childhood, first to his 
parents, then to Eli, for whom he worked, 
trained him to be a great worker for God, a 
priest, a judge, and a prophet. 

Another boy of whom we are told that he 
grew “strong in spirit” is John the Baptist. 
Timothy, the missionary, also gladly learned 
from his godly mother and grandmother in his 
childhood and youth. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
pp. 573, 574. 

THINK! Do you want to do a great work for 
God? 

RESOLVE to learn to honor your godly parents 


now while you are young, so that you may honor 
God when you are older. 


THURSDAY 
Jesus and His Parents 
Open your Bible to John 19. 


Best of all the examples we have of children 
honoring their parents is the example of our 
Lord. 

Jesus was raised in a town where the young 
people were noted for their wickedness, but He 
never took part in their evil deeds. 

“The inhabitants of Nazareth were proverbial 
for their wickedness. ... Jesus was placed where 
His character would be tested. It was necessary 
for Him to be constantly on guard in order to 
preserve His purity. He was subject to all the 
conflicts which we have to meet, that He might 
be an example to us in childhood, youth, and 
manhood.”—The Desire of Ages, p. 71. 

Like Samuel and John, Jesus also increased 
in favor with others. 

Jesus was Lord of all the earth and King of 
heaven, and yet He submitted Himself to His 
earthly parents, obeying their commands, learn- 
ing from them, regarding their wishes, and 
lightening their loads. 

Jesus continued to care for His mother until 
death took Him away from her. One of His last 
deeds was to make sure that she would have a 
loving home. Read about this in verses 25-27. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
752, par. 2. 

Tuink! Are you following Christ’s example in 
showing respect and consideration to your par- 
ents? 

RESOLVE to keep the fifth commandment faith- 
fully. 

FRIDAY 


Repeat the fifth commandment. 

DEFINE the word “honour.” 

Draw A LINE through the names of the sons 
who dishonored their parents. 

PuT A CIRCLE AROUND the names of the sons who 
honored their parents. PHINEHAS SAMUEL 
SAMSON JOSEPH JESUS TIMOTHY HOPHNI 
JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
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For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bible 
Story, vol. 3, pp. 127-136. 


Review the memory verse. 
Ten Good Rules 


We were struck lately by the orderly behavior 
of a large family of children, particularly at the 
table. We spoke of it to their father, and he 
pointed to a paper pinned to the wall, on which 
were written some excellent rules. 


1. Shut every door after you without slam- 
ming. 

2. Don’t make a practice of shouting, jumping, 
or running in the house. 

3. Always speak kindly and politely to every- 
body, if you would have them do the same to 
ou. 
é 4. When told to do or not to do a thing by 
either parent, never ask why you should or 
should not. 

5. Tell of your own faults, 
your brothers and sisters. 

6. Clean the mud off your shoes before enter- 
ing the house. 

7. Be prompt at every meal. 

8. Never interrupt any conversation, but wait 
patiently your turn to speak. 

9. Never reserve your good manners for com- 
pany, but be equally polite at home and abroad. 
10. Keep no secrets from your parents. 


—African Division Outlook 


not those of 





Timmy Goes First 
(From page 19) 


“But it's ” Johnny started to argue. 
Then he saw the look in grandpa’s eye and 
thought he'd better not. 

“Run, 1 said!” Grandpa's voice crackled. 
Johnny disappeared at a trot and grandpa 
mounted the dome, stripping off his jacket 
and shirt as he went, talking all the while 
to Timmy. “O.K. now, little fellow, I’m 
tearing these clothes into strips so as to 
make a rope, and we'll have you out of there 
real soon, if you'll cooperate. Press your 
cheek and hands against the rock and keep 
your arms and legs spread out. If you were 
going to fall, you would have gone long 
ago. Relax now and take long, deep 
breaths.” 

He finished the rope with its many knots 
and looked at it. It seemed pitifully short. 
But he must try it. 

“Now, Timmy, don’t look up. Don’t lift 








your head until you get a good grip on the 
rope. Look straight ahead. Can you see the 
rope?” 

“No, Grandpa. It doesn’t reach.” Timmy's 
voice was shaky and barely audible. 

The curve of the rock kept grandfather 
and grandson almost completely out of sight 
of each other, so there was no way for 
grandpa to tell how much more rope was 
needed. What else could he use for rope? 
Ah! The boys’ jackets! Maybe they had left 
them at the base of the rock. 

He climbed down and got them. He tore 
them up and fashioned them into a longer 
rope, talking all the while as he explained to 
the boy what he was doing. Then he dangled 
this longer strand down the face of the rock. 

“Can you see it now?” 

“Yes, but I can’t reach it.” 

“I don’t want you to reach it. I want it to 
come to you. Tell me what to do to bring it 
to your hand so you don’t have to reach.” 

After many tries and many failures, 
Timmy finally cried, “Now!” 

“Good! Turn your hand over easy and put 
it on the knot. Squeeze it tight. Don’t move 
your body till I take up the slack. Put both 
hands on the rope, but stay close to the rock. 
I can't pull you up because the rope might 
break if I tried to drag you. Just pull a lit- 
tle on it as you crawl.” 

Inch by inch, working and resting, Timmy 
finally reached the top, breathless and cov- 
ered with perspiration. There he fell into 
his grandfather’s outstretched arms. 

“Grandpa,” he confessed as he buried his 
forehead in the curve of the old man’s neck, 
“IT guess I broke the other rule too, didn’t I, 
and went ahead of the leader.” 

“You surely did. But you were pretty 
brave and didn’t lose your head.” 

“No, Grandpa,” Timmy grinned, “I didn’t 
get a chance. It was your head I was using 
all the time.” 
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1. The Franklin ground squirrel is quite shy, and usu- 
ally the only sign of his presence is a rustle in the 
bushes and a trilling whistle echoing from his hole 
as he disappears. 2. When startled he fluffs out his 
tail and fur like an angry cat, and looks a lot bigger 


than he really is. 3. The rock squirrel looks and acts 
very much like the Franklin ground squirrel, but lives 
in a different area and different habitat. Though he 
is often also found in bushes along creek banks, he is 
seldom seen on the open plains where the other lives. 








4. His range extends far into Mexico, and covers a 
large part of the southwestern desert country. 5. Here 
his call is often heard from the tops of large boulders 
in the canyons. He cautiously watches with only his 
head showing above the top of the rock, and if it 





looks as if he is in danger, he disappears down the 
back side of the boulder and into his hole with a de- 
risive call. 6. Like the bush gopher, the rock squirrel 
is also shy and unfriendly, and he will stay out of sight 
whenever possible and watch from a safer distance. 











7. His call is not a trill, but a short sharp whistle 
that changes to a “whicker” when he is inside the 
den. 8. Because he lives in unsettled country he is 
seldom a threat to farm crops. He eats native food 
and does not congregate in large numbers as some of 
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his relatives do. 9. In the early days in the Southwest 
he became known as a grave robber. The pile of 
stones heaped over the grave of a miner to keep out 
coyotes attracted rock squirrels, and they often made 
dens in these places and gained an evil reputation. 





